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I.   PURPOSE  OF  THE  MONUMENT 

Devils  Postpile  National  Monument  was  set  aside  by  Presidential  Proc- 
lamation No.  1166,  July  6,  1911,  to  preserve  "the  natural  formations 
known  as  the  Devils  Postpile  and  Rainbow  Falls"  for  their  scientific 
interest  and  for  public  inspiration  and  interpretation.   In  addition, 
the  Act  of  August  25,  1916,  establishing  the  National  Park  Service, 
provides  for  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  area. 


II.   SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PARK  RESOURCES 

Devils  Postpile  is  considered  the  most  striking  of  all  volcanic  lava 
flows  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.   The  National  Monument  includes  excellent 
examples  of  Sierran  basalt  and  granite  weathered  and  glaciated  in  a 
natural  setting  of  geological  and  biological  significance. 

The  Postpile  itself  is  a  dramatic  mass  of  columnar- jointed  basalt, 
the  remnants  of  lava  that  flowed  down  into  the  canyon  of  the  Middle 
Fork  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  about  900,000  years  ago. 

The  west  face  and  top  of  the  columns  were  quarried  away  by  Pleistocene 
glaciers,  exposing  a  sheer  wall  40  to  60  feet  high.   Few  volcanic 
flows  in  the  world  exhibit  the  geometric  regularity  of  the  Postpile. 
The  columns  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the  greatest  percentage  are  hex- 
agonal in  cross-section. 

The  Monument  is  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  San  Joaquin  River,  very 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  San  Joaquin  drainage.  The  river,  travers- 
ing the  length  of  the  Monument,  has  a  dynamic  nature.  In  the  spring, 
it  runs  full  with  snowmelt,  meandering  through  meadows,  crashing  over 
numerous  cascades,  and  finally  reaches  Rainbow  Falls,  where  the  river 
drops  101  feet  over  an  andesite  cliff. 


The  Monument  is  in  a  lodgepole  pine-red  fir  climax  forest  between 
montane  forest  and  subalpine  forest  plant  communities.   Fine  examples 
of  the  indicator  species  of  both  communities  are  present.   In  some 
locations,  Jeffrey  pine  and  white  fir  flourish.   Other  species  include 
western  juniper,  western  white  pine,  mountain  hemlock,  quaking  aspen, 
mountain  alder,  and  black  cottonwood. 

A  third  plant  community,  the  montane  meadow,  is  in  the  Monument. 
Perennial  grasses,  sedges,  and  showy  wildf lowers  grow  in  profusion. 
The  meadow  margins  are  lined  with  lodgepole  pine,  and  young  trees 
continue  to  invade  the  drier  soils. 

Large  animals  that  frequent  the  Monument  are  black  bears,  Sierra  mule 
deer,  and  coyotes.  Martens  and  long-tailed  weasels  can  be  observed 
feeding  on  the  large  rodent  population.   Belding  ground  squirrels 
have  the  largest  population  within  the  meadow.   Lodgepole  chipmunks 
and  golden-mantled  ground  squirrels  are  common  in  the  campgrounds 
and  can  be  found  throughout  the  area.   Other  mammals  observed  on 
occasion  include  Douglas  squirrels,  mice,  shrews,  and  raccoons. 

The  most  common  birds  include  the  Stellar 's  jay,  western  tanager, 
Oregon  junco,  white-crowned  sparrow,  and  American  robin. 


Cultural  Resources 

In  1968,  archeologists  under  Park  Service  sponsorship  conducted  an 
intensive  survey  of  the  banks  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  within  the 
Monument.   They  found  one  site  consisting  of  four  scatters  of  worked 
obsidian,  one  of  which  was  on  Forest  Service  lands.   These  loci  were 
on  sloping  or  flat  sandy  streamside  banks  and  were  marked  by  about 
100  flakes.   Since  only  the  streamside  zones  were  examined,  Executive 
Order  11593  compliance  survey  of  the  Monument  is  not  completed.   A 
trail  clearance  survey  in  1976  included  a  reassessment  of  MAD-1655 
which  showed  that  natural  erosion  had  altered  the  ground  surfaces  of 
the  loci  so  only  a  few  flakes  were  found  at  one  spot.   Another  loci 
was  found,  however,  which  was  also  marked  by  numerous  obsidian  flakes 
These  two  sites  appear  to  be  the  only  evidence  of  aboriginal  use  of 
the  Monument  area,  although  a  complete  survey  should  be  accomplished 
before  determining  the  significance  of  these  two  recorded  sites. 

The  trail  section  now  called  King  Creek  Trail  follows  the  route  of 
"Old  Mammoth"  or  "French  Trail"  utilized  in  the  gold  rush  days  of 
the  1880' s.   The  section  of  the  John  Muir  Trail  within  the  Monument 
was  orginally  mapped  by  LeConte  in  1908,  although  earlier  travellers 
had  used  it.   In  1918,  the  State  of  California  successfully  completed 
the  construction  of  the  developed  Muir  Trail  route.   The  first  major 
use  of  the  trail  by  a  group  appears  to  have  been  the  Sierra  Club 
"outing"  of  1929,  which  included  a  visit  to  Devils  Postpile. 


Earlier  uses  of  the  monument  area  were  for  trapping  fox  and  marten; 
one  trapper,  Joseph  Ivanhoe  or  "Postpile  Joe,"  lived  in  a  single- 
room  log  cabin  at  the  base  of  the  postpile  from  the  late  1920' s  to 
the  1930's.   The  cabin  collapsed  from  snow  in  the  mid-1950 's,  and 
most  of  the  decayed  logs  have  been  removed.   A  fallen  field  stone 
fireplace  marks  the  location  of  this  historic  cabin.   The  present 
office,  formerly  a  Ranger's  residence  cabin,  was  brought  to  the 
monument  from  Yosemite  prior  to  World  War  II  and  has  been  evaluated  by 
the  Region.   This  evaluation  determined  that  it  did  not  qualify  for 
the  List  of  Classified  Structures. 


III.   LAND  CLASSIFICATION 

The  800  acres  of  Devils  Postpile  National  Monument  meet  the  standards 
of  the  Natural  Environment  category  contained  in  the  current  Manage- 
ment Policies. 

The  classification  is  as  follows: 
Natural  Zone 

The  land  in  the  zone  remains  largely  unaltered  by  human  activity 
except  for  approved  developments  essential  for  the  management,  use, 
and  appreciation  of  the  area.   This  zone  is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing subzones: 

Outstanding  Natural  Feature  Subzone  55  acres 

This  subzone  includes  lands  containing  the  Devils  Postpile  and 
Rainbow  Falls,  for  which  the  Monument  was  established,  and 
other  areas  of  columnar  joining.   This  subzone  is  managed  to 
preserve  the  natural  features. 

Natural  Environment  Subzone  739  acres 

This  subzone  is  composed  of  lands  other  than  those  containing 
the  outstanding  natural  features.   It  includes  lands  adjacent 
to  Monument  roads,  interpretive  facilities,  and  visitor  facili- 
ties.  These  lands  are  the  natural  setting  of  the  main  resources 
and  are  managed  to  maintain  that  setting  while  allowing  visitor 
use. 


Historic  Zone 

Includes  portions  of  the  old  French  Trail  (King  Creek  Trail  at  present) , 
managed  to  preserve  the  cultural  resource  site  while  allowing  visitor 
use. 

Acres:   1 

Development  Zone 

This  includes  the  main  visitor  use  area,  parking  lot,  campground, 
picnic  area,  administrative  facilities,  and  maintenance  facilities. 
These  areas  are  managed  to  provide  recreational  opportunities  for 
visitors  and  an  operation  base  for  management  and  service. 

Acres:   5 
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IV.   INFLUENCES  ON  MANAGEMENT 

Legislative-Administrative  Constraints 

There  has  been  no  legislation  specifically  associated  with  the  Monu- 
ment.  The  establishing  Proclamation  warns  "...all  unauthorized  per- 
sons not  to  appropriate,  Injure,  remove,  or  destroy  any  feature  of 
this  National  Monument,  or  to  locate  or  settle  upon  any  of  the  lands 
reserved  by  this  proclamation." 

A  special-use  permit  to  conduct  pack  trips  through  the  Monument  has 
been  issued  to  the  Reds  Meadow  Resort,  which  is  located  on  adjacent 
forest  lands. 


Regional  Influences 

1.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  controls  and  manages  the  lands  and  re- 
sources in  the  region  surrounding  the  Monument  as  part  of  the  Inyo 
National  Forest.  Present  planning  by  the  Forest  Service  calls  for 
management  of  surrounding  areas  in  their  present  uses.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, however,  that  increased  pressures  could  have  an  impact 
not  now  present  on  Monument  lands. 

Four  major  campsites  on  the  Middle  Fork  and  campsites  at  higher  lakes 
feeding  the  same  river  have  an  impact  on  the  Monument.   Monument 
visitors  must  be  cautioned  about  drinking  river  water,  as  it  may  be 
unsafe.   Litter  from  upper  campsites  floats  or  is  washed  downstream 
into  Monument  pools  and  waterways.   Visitation  is  increased  by 
campers  and  hikers  from  surrounding  campgrounds  who  frequent  the 
Postpile  and  provide  additional  impact  on  trails  into  the  Monument. 
Vehicular  traffic  from  area  campgrounds  adds  to  congestion  in  the 
daytime  as  well  as  during  regularly  scheduled  evening  campfires. 

2.  The  town  of  Mammoth  Lakes,  a  major  ski  resort  center,  lies  six 
aerial  miles  east  of  the  Monument.   Access  is  from  U.S.  Highway  395, 
the  major  route  from  southern  California  to  Reno,  Nevada.   Development 
of  accommodations,  restaurant  facilities,  and  scenic  gondola  rides 
have  combined  with  the  region's  excellent  fishing,  outstanding  scenery, 
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pleasant  summer  temperatures  and  the  wilderness  threshold  to  attract 
greater  numbers  of  visitors.   The  ski  trade  has  had  a  marked  effect 
on  visitation  to  the  Monument. 

3.   Monoplan,   a  regional  plan  prepared  for  the  Inyo-Mono  Association 
of  Governmental  Entities,  attempts  to  lay  out  an  orderly  course  of 
action  for  future  development  and  use  of  the  Mammoth  Lakes  area. 
Devils  Postpile  lies  within  one  of  the  subunits  of  the  plan,  the 
Red's  Meadow  subunit.   It  calls  for  continued  moderate  growth  in  the 
area,  with  a  two-fold  increase  in  user  accessibility.   To  obtain  the 
increase,  it  proposes  a  shuttle  system  to  transport  visitors  from 
holding  areas  into  the  main  area.   Another  proposal  is  that  camping 
be  eliminated  in  the  Monument. 

A.   Access  to  the  Monument  is  via  the  Minaret  Summit-Red's  Meadow 
Road  from  Mammoth,  a  13-mile  road,  7  miles  of  which  are  an  unpaved 
mountain  road  located  within  Madera  County.   The  dust,  congestion, 
and  roughness  of  the  road  is  a  serious  distraction  from  visitor  enjoy- 
ment and  appreciation  of  the  area.   Inyo  National  Forest  and  the 
National  Park  Service  have  begun  a  feasibility  study  for  a  shuttle 
bus  system  for  visitor  transportation,  as  recommended  in  the  Monoplan. 
If  this  is  implemented,  the  impact  on  the  Monument  may  be  significant. 
Increased  concentrations  of  day-use  visitors  may  likely  result.   Con- 
versely, overnight  visitation  may  drop  somewhat. 
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Withln-Park  Influences 

Certain  prior  management  decisions,  interagency  agreements,  and  prac- 
tical operational  requirements  affect  the  Monument  operations. 

1.  Devils  Postpile  is  presently  the  major  overnight  trailhead  park- 
ing area  for  backpacking  trips  into  the  Minaret  and  John  Muir  Wilder- 
nesses.  Wilderness  Permits  are  issued  by  Monument  personnel  by 
cooperative  agreement  with  Inyo  National  Forest.   Parking  congestion 
frequently  results  from  conflict  with  heavy  day-use  visitation. 

2.  The  John  Muir  Trail-Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail  currently 
traverses  the  Monument  directly  past  the  Postpile.   This  causes  conges- 
tion when  day-use  visitors  attempting  to  visit  the  geological  phenomenon 
mix  with  backpackers  or  stock  parties  enroute  to  the  backcountry  on 
this  major  trail.   The  recently  completed  trail  rerouting  should  al- 
leviate this  problem  to  the  extent  possible. 

3.  Present  knowledge  of  the  natural  resources  is  limited.   Due  to  the 
size  of  the  area,  outside  activities  greatly  influence  conditions 
within  the  Monument.   The  effects  of  these  influences  are  not  precisely 
known,  and  a  brief  resources  management  plan  is  needed  to  guide  area 
management . 
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V.   MANAGEMENT  OBJECTIVES 

Maintain  and/or  restore  the  natural  ecosystems  of  the  Monument  as  they 
were  prior  to  the  advent  of  human  technology,  with  special  attention 
to  the  outstanding  geological  phenomenon. 

...Encourage  and  support  an  active  research  program  designed  to  pro- 
vide management  with  decision  assistance  in  all  aspects  of  planning, 
development  and  management . 

. . .Restore  meadows  damaged  by  past  visitor  use. 

...Encourage  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  use  the  resource  in 
geologic  education,  research  and  field  studies. 

...Protect  all  wildlife  populations  from  human  abuse. 

Provide  the  highest  quality  opportunities  for  visitor  understanding, 
compatible  use,  and  enjoyment  of  the  Monument's  resources. 

...Interpret  all  the  resources  of  the  Monument,  emphasizing  two  basic 
themes  -  "the  works  of  volcanism"  and  "the  work  of  glaciers"  -  as 
they  relate  to  the  formation  and  transformation  of  the  major  geo- 
logical features  of  the  Monument.   Supplement  this  interpretation 
with  sound  biological  explanations. 

...Provide  self-guiding  orientation  and  interpretation  of  the  main 
features,  but  support  this  with  personal  services  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. 
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Cooperate  with  other  agencies  and  outside  interests  in  the  development 
of  plans  and  major  management  programs. 

...Place  special  emphasis  on  working  closely  with  Inyo  National  Forest, 
Mono  County,  and  Madera  County  officials,  particularly  in  efforts 
to  improve  water  quality  in  the  Middle  Fork  River. 

Maintain  a  professional  level  of  visitor  and  employee  protection 
through  effective  programs  in  law  enforcement,  safety  management  and 
public  health. 

...Maintain  the  law  enforcement  profile  at  the  minimum  level  adequate 
to  meet  our  responsibilities  in  employee  and  visitor  safety. 

. . .Maintain  all  facilities  in  accordance  with  applicable  public  health 
and  safety  standards. 

Limit  development  to  that  necessary  and  appropriate  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment  and  protection  of  the  area. 

. . .Manage  the  Monument  as  an  interpretive  feature  primarily  for  day 
use,  with  eventual  elimination  of  overnight  camping. 

. . .Maintain  the  final  approach  to  the  Postpile  and  Rainbow  Falls  as 

a  walk-in  experience  that  is  out  of  sight  and  sound  of  motor  vehicles 
or  structures. 
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•Rely  on  facilities  nearby  in  Inyo  National  Forest  to  provide  com- 
mercial visitor  services  rather  than  establishing  a  concession  in 
the  Monument. 

.Consider  relocating  employee  housing  outside  the  Monument. 

.Hold  at  current  level  the  backpacker  parking  in  the  Monument,  while 
attempting  to  arrange  with  Inyo  National  Forest  additional  space 
for  parking  outside  the  Monument. 

Build  and  operate  a  trail  system  in  the  Monument,  providing  safety 
around  Rainbow  Falls,  adequate  maintenance,  and  reduction  of  im- 
pact on  natural  resources. 

.Provide  for  improvement  of  employee  quarters  and  visitor  contact 
station. 
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APPENDIX 


24.   Devil  Poslpile  National  Monument 

Pa»e 

Establishment:   Proclamation  (No.  1166)  of  July  6,  1911 169 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

A  PROCLAMATION 

[No.  1166— July  6,  1911—37  Stat.  1715] 

Whereas  the  natural  formations  known  as  the  Devil  Postpile  and  Rain- 
bow Falls,  within  the  Sierra  National  Forest,  in  the  State  of  California,  are 
of  scientific  interest,  and  it  appears  that  the  public  interests  will  be  pro- 
moted by  reserving  said  formations  as  a  National  Monument ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  William  H.  Taft,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  two  of  the  Act 
of  Congress  approved  June  eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  entitled  "An 
Act  For  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities,"  do  proclaim  that  there 
are  hereby  reserved  from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land 
laws,  subject  to  all  prior  valid  adverse  claims,  and  set  apart  as  a  National 
Monument,  all  the  tracts  of  land  in  the  State  of  California  shown  as  the 
Devil  Postpile  National  Monument  on  the  diagram  forming  a  part  hereof. 

The  reservation  made  by  this  proclamation  is  not  intended  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  lands  for  Forest  purposes  under  the  proclamation  establishing 
the  Sierra  National  Forest.  The  two  reservations  shall  both  be  effective 
on  the  land  withdrawn,  but  the  National  Monument  hereby  established 
shall  be  the  dominant  reservation  and  any  use  of  the  land  which  interferes 
with  its  preservation  or  protection  as  a  National  Monument  is  hereby  for- 
bidden. 

Warning  is  hereby  given  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  to  appropriate, 
injure,  remove,  or  destroy  any  feature  of  this  National  Monument,  or  to 
locate  or  settle  upon  any  of  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  sea! 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  sixth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven,  and  of  the 

[seal]     Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
sixth. 

Wm.  H.  Taft. 

By  the  President : 
P.  C.  Knox, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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VIII.  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS— DEVIL  POSTPILE 
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Wilderness  Cooperating  Agencies  in  the  California  include  the  following: 

1.  Sequoia  National  Forest 

2.  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National  Park 

3.  Inyo  National  Forest 

4.  Sierra  National  Forest 

5.  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

6.  Yosemite  National  Park 

7.  Stanislaus  National  Forest 

8.  Toiyabe  National  Forest 

9.  Eldorado  National  Forest 

10.  Tahoe  National  FOrest 

11.  Plumes  National  Forest 

12.  Lassen  National  Park 

13.  Lassen  National  Forest 


